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COLORADO 



ii. 



PASSING the singular 
eruption of crystalline . 
granite called the Dome, to 
which we referred in our last 
article, the traveller by stage 
next arrives at Nederlands, 
where, if it has suited the 
proprietor and driver, and if 
the Fates have been generally 
propitious, he will make con- 
nections for Central City. The 
road is rough and the pro- 
gress slow, which comment is 
true, indeed, of all travel in 
Colorado ; but you may con- 
sider yourself lucky if the de- 
tentions never exceed a few 
hours, and your fellow-travel- 
lers do not include a drunken 
stockman or miner. 

Occasionally a glimpse of 
the snowy range is revealed 
—the gaunt peaks to which 
their winter robes cling even on 
the hottest days of summer, 
but after leaving the canon the 
scenery is comparatively un- 
interesting for some distance. 

Central City is well named. 
On all sides of it are mines, 
which are often as profitable 
as their names are curious. 
It is a prosperous and vigor- 
ous little town, too, which has 
risen within a year from the 
ashes to which it was reduced 
by a destructive conflagration, 

and now presents finer buildings than it ever possessed before. 
Located in a gulch, which rises fifteen hundred feet in three miles, 
it is one of a string of village-cities — Black Hawk, Mountain, Cen- 
tral and Nevada — each one greater in altitude than the other, and 
having together a population of about 7,000 souls. 

The road thence to Georgetown follows the north branch of 
Clear Creek, which, diverted from its natural bed, flows through a 
wooden trough and is utterly faithless to its name. All the pecu- 
liar features of a gold-mining region are here. Little water-courses 
m board-troughs run upon stilts in various directions, skeleton 
undershot and overshot water-wheels abound, and the hills on each 
side are broken by the mouths of tunnels and deserted claims. 
Here and there the bottom of the ravine is choked with mills, fur- 
naces and other buildings, which stand among the rocks and are 
often perched in almost impossible places. 

The history of one of these mines, says an entertaining writer, 
ttay be traced thus : The formation, or country rock, is a common 
gueiss, apparently of the Lauren tian age ; a vein or lode in it is 
found exhibiting "blossom rock," a yellow, spongy mass, charged 
with iron-rust formed by the oxidation of the pyrites. The dis- 
coverer stakes out his claim, and if the "dirt pans well" the rest 
^ the lode is soon taken up. At length the " top quartz " or 
D k>ssom rock is worked out, and even iron mortar and pestle fail to 
pulverise sufficient of the now hard and refractory ore to pay the 
Hay, 1876. 
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prospector for his trouble. Water, too, invades the mine and drives 
him out. 

Now comes another phase : either the claim-owners effect a con- 
solidation — a mining company being formed— or the capitalist steps 
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Idaho Springs. 



in and purchases. Lumber and machinery are then brought over 
the mountains: presently buildings appear, and true mining is 
begun. Shafts are sunk, levels, drains and tunnels made out, and 
the ore is put through a " stamp-mill." 

The product of the mill would not rea- 
dily amalgamate with pure mercury. It 
issues from beneath the heavy stamps in 
a greyish, sparkling, thin mud, and flow- 
ing over gently inclined sheets of amal- 
gamated copper, bright with quicksilver, 
passes off under the name of " tailings," 
leaving the gold-dust amalgamated and 
fixed to the wide copper trough-plates. 
From the surface of these plates the amal- 
gam, thick with gold, is wiped at regular 
intervals, and when sufficient is collected 
it is placed in a cloth, the ends of which 
are gathered together and twisted. Up- 
on squeezing the bag thus formed much 
of the mercury passes out through the 
pores of the cloth, while a heavy, pasty 
mass of gold, still silvered by mercury, 
remains within. This last, with the cloth 
holding it, is now placed in a cast-iron 
crucible to which a flat iron top is fas- 
tened, a small bent pipe passing out of 
the centre and forming the neck of the 
retort. When heat is applied to this the 
mercury is expelled and collected under 
water at the edge of the tube for future 
use. The gold remaining in the cloth is 
burned out, and, if the heat be not raised 
to a height sufficient to melt it, it retains 
the impression of the folds, seams and 
texture, in which condition it is depos- 
ited with the banks. 

Idaho is a quiet little village, 7,800 feet 
above the level of the sea, situated in 
the valley of Clear Creek, whose shallow, 
sparkling waters sever it, and give occa- 
sion for a rude, picturesque wooden bridge, 
over which the main road up from Golden 
and Denver has its way. 



The springs for which it is famed are three in num- 
ber, and the steaming alkaline water, issuing from the 
rock at a temperature of 109 Fahr., trickles down and 
forms a healing brook of soda, said to be remarkably 
curative in cases of rheumatism and paralysis. The 
locality is surrounded by romantic scenery, embodying 
ravine, mountain, lake and valley. A lofty ridge of 
peaks forms the southward picture, with the Old 
Chief, Squaw and Papoose Mountains especially promi- 
nent. Sixteen miles away are the Chicago Lakes, in 
the neighbourhood of which Bierstadt found the inspi- 
ration that expressed itself in one of his most popular 
works — ' The Storm in the Rocky Mountains.' They 
are the most picturesque sheets of water in Colorado, 
and are embosomed on the slopes of Mount Rosalie 
at a height of 11,995 feet above the level of the sea 
and 2,200 feet below the summit of the peak. George- 
town and Idaho springs are equidistant from them, 
and, though the trail by which they are approached is 
rough, they are visited by many tourists during the 
summer months. 

Such alpine lakes are a common feature of the 
Rocky range. Ten or twelve thousand feet above 
Ipi the sea-level, three or four thousand feet above the 

highest foot-hills, the mountaineer unexpectedly finds 
g them glittering in marshy basins, fed by a hundred 

streamlets of freshly-melted snows — at night crusted, 
even in' midsummer, with a thin ice that yields as the 
clay warms and admits the vision into twelve or fifteen 
feet of dazzlingly pure, bluish water, with a bright yellow 
bottom. The snow presses on the margin, and from 
this white and chilly bed a lovely variety of delicately- 
formed flowers spring, whose colours are only rivalled by the splen- 
dors of the speckled trout which shoot through the sapphire depths. 
Instead of branching off for Denver at Floyd Hill, we will con- 
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tinue the journey from Idaho Springs to Georgetown, 
an important mining settlement with a population of 
situated on South Clear Creek, at an altitude 
f 84.12 feet— the highest town in the world— five 
thousand feet nearer the sky than the glacier-walled 
valley of the Chamounix— higher even than the famous 
hospice of St. Bernard. It is enclosed in a perfect am- 
phitheatre of hills, laid out with broad streets, and di- 
vided by the Creek, which winds through it like a 
riband of glowing metal from the mountain's silver 

veins. # . 

There are many romantic spots in the neighbour- 
hood, deep gorges and ravines intersecting the moun- 
tains' in every direction. Just above the town is the 
famous Devil's Gate, a deep chasm, cliff-walled, through 
which a branch of Clear Creek foams and leaps. 

Another attractive resort for the tourist is Green 
Lake, two. miles and a half distant, which is as clear 
as crystal— so clear that, indeed, objects eighty feet be- 
low the surface are visible. The water is a bright- 
green in colour— this effect being due to a coppery 
sediment on the rocks at the bottom. A dense growth 
of pines fringes the edges, and innumerable peaks 
cluster around, their snows sometimes seeming to be 
reclaimed by the lowering clouds that sweep them. 

At Georgetown the traveller finds the best approach 
to Gray's Peak, which is one of the highest, if not the 
highest, in the whole range. It is 14,251 feet above 
the level of the sea, and was named after an eminent 
botanist by Dr. Perry. 

The ascent has been vividly described by Mr. Ver- 
planck Colvin. The road winds westward and upward 
out of the town until wide fields of snow are reached. 
This is in October ; earlier in the season little snow is seen. The 
groves of aspen are left far below, and tall, majestic pines, gleaming 
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silver firs and the slender, graceful Douglass spruces appear. An 
extensive upland valley opens to the mountaineers as the forest 
grows thinner and the trees smaller. To the 
left, sheer and rugged, rises Mount McClellan, 
and at the height of 12,000 feet the Stevens 
Silver Mine is passed. Now the timber line is 
gained, and the forest ceases, reaching forward 
in short strips like courageous, undaunted 
squads of infantry. How wonderful a war be- 
tween natural forces — how obstinate the con- 
test where they meet ! The few daring trees 
that stand forth higher on the mountain than 
their fellows have been seized by some strong 
invisible power and twisted and contorted al- 
most to death. Their tops resemble dry and 
weather-beaten roots, and all their vitality is 
near the ground, where some branches creep 
out horizontally, grovelling to obtain the growth 
and breadth denied to them above. 

The valley finally closes in and the twin 
peaks of Gray's impend, the nearer one dark, 
stern and precipitous ; the other still far off, 
soft in outline, and sloping easily down to a 
great bed of ice and snow — the hidden, shadow- 
loving remnant of a glacier. 

Another half hour of climbing brings the 
jaded explorers to a precipice, with deep drifts 
surrounding it. The soft new snow of un- 
known depth looks treacherously calm and 
beautiful, and where it meets the opposite 
mountain- wall has the aspect of a neve glacier, 
upholding fallen bowlders, and scored with a 
long drift of rock and gravel cast down from 
overhanging cliffs. The precipice itself de- 
scends six hundred feet or more and is terri- 
bly dark and dizzy. 

This passed, a long, steep slope of snow-clad 
rocks rises before the traveller, and a narrow 
trail, winding in short, precarious zigzags on 
its face, leads towards the summit. The 
horses are exhausted and it becomes no longer 
safe to ride them. The rest of the journey is 
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made afoot, and suddenly, but not without desperate exertions, the 
summit of the nearer peak is attained. 

Below, walled in by a vast mountain-chain, whose average height 
exceeds 13,000 feet, whose passes are from 8,000 to 11,000 feet 
above the sea-level — far below, sketched out like a vast topo- 
graphical map, is the Middle Park, with all its subordinate moun- 
tain-ranges and numerous streams and rivers — the springs of the 



Rio Colorado. At the right, half-way down, in a huge basin 
hollowed out of gneissoid rock, is Lake Colfax, a dark-green 
glistening mirror. The park itself, with its plains, prairies, and 
valleys, reaches into the distance westward to where snow-crowned 
ridges part and give passage to the deep-flowing Colorado. Such 
is the view down the Pacific slope ; eastward the boundless plains 
roll for miles into uncertainty and obscurity. Away to the south- 
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west and north are Mount Lincoln, Pike's, Long's and other peaks j 
without number — a white sea of shrouded mountains. j 

Geologically there is hardly a more interesting ground than the 1 
region around Gray's Peak. The proofs of glacial action are con- | 
elusive. There are moraines and moraine dams and frozen lake- 
lets. But they have been obscured somewhat by subsequent dyna- 
mic action — frost force. Nothing except glacial power, however, 
could have grooved and cut the deep valleys through the moun- 
tains ; nothing but frost could have made the crags as rugged and 
as sharp as they now appear. 



Our illustration of Gray's Peak is taken from the waggon-road 
near the timber-line. There are two or three ways to the summit, 
— one of the best leading to Kelso Cabin — three miles from the 
top, and thence the ascent may be completed on horseback. 

Descending the peak on the western side, the tourist reaches 
Snake River, which until it joins the Blue, twenty miles away, leaps 
over a succession of rocky ledges and forms cataract after cataract, 
pool after pool, and rapid after rapid. Its course for some distance 
is through a deep gorge and then through a grassy valley, wooded 
with dark evergreens. 



